past to allow Pavilion's armour to grow too small for him, was
fought in 1467,' I

Despite Scott's repeated attempts to secure the exact position
of the castle of Plessis, he ended by placing it on a hill instead
of in a valley. For this topographical blunder he was gravely
rebuked by Balzac in his story, 'Maitre Cornelius/ There
Balzac commented: * Notwithstanding the singular caprice
which led the author of Quentin Durward to place the chateau
of Plessis-lez-Tours on a height, we are compelled to leave it
where it really stood at that time, in a hollow, protected on two
sides by the Cher and the Loire, and again by the canal, named
by Louis XI the Canal Sainte-Anne in honour of his favourite
daughter, Madame de Beaujeu.' 2

There is compensation, however, for these historical errors in
the impressive characterization, which infuses such vitality
into the narrative. The motives and acts of Louis XI, Charles
the Bold, Martius Galeotti, the astrologer, and Philip de
Comines, the historian, all three real personages, are due to
Scott himself. He carefully adheres to the spirit of those
historial figures whom he associates with fanciful ones while
placing them in imaginary situations.

Louis XI is, of course, the dominating figure. Although one
or two critics have considered that Scott's portrait of him is an
exaggerated, melodramatic caricature, the treatment is actually
a remarkably psychological study.3 Other critics, indeed,
have regarded Scott's delineation of Louis as equal, if not
superior, to that of James I in The Fortunes of Nigel. Un-
doubtedly, Scott penetrated to the very core of this complex
character. No wonder that when he came near to finishing the
novel he wrote in March 1823 to James Ballantyne: 'What I
most of all regret is the Death of Louis XL Indeed so much do
I regret it that I will perhaps employ the next three volumes in
killing him my own way/ 4 In his 1831 Introduction Scott
declared that Louis is the chief character of his romance and
that 'the little love intrigue of Quentin is only employed as the

1 Introduction by W. Murison to Quentin Durward, Pitt Press Ser. (1907),
p. xxi.

2 In Balzac's A Father's Curse and Other Storiest edited by George Saints-
bury (Dent, 1898), p. 156.

* Louis's villainies have provided rich material &>r other novelists as well
as for dramatists and actors. In the play on him by Casimir Delavigne the
interpretation of the decrepit old despot by Sir Henry Irving was one of that
actor's major triumphs in stage portraiture. Victor Hugo devoted two
chapters to Louis in his Notre Dame de Paris,

apters to Louis in his Notre Dame d
* Letters of Sir Walter Scottt vol. vii,

pp. 344-5,